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mice. The hemagglutmation inhibition (HAI) test is relatively insensitive
but has the advantage that it does not give positive reactions in testing sera
from mice that have been vaccinated with the IHD-T strain (Collins et al.,
1981;Bulleretal, 1983).

The indirect immunofluorescence assay (IFA) for many years was
considered the most sensitive and specific procedure for serologic testing,
but the impracticably of maintaining live antigen in the laboratory limited
its usefulness for research purposes (Chnstensen et al, 1966) Recently,
the ELISA was found to be 10-fold more sensitive than the IFA (Duller et
al., 1983).

Biologic materials, such as cells and blood, can be screened for mousepox
(and other agents) by injecting the tissue into known pathogen-free mice
followed by serologic testing. Alternatively, virus isolation may be attempted
using BS-C-1 and other cell lines (Bhatt and Jacoby, 1986). Failure of skin
lesion development at the site of vaccination with vaccinia virus by
scarification of tail skin is considered suggestive of prior infection with
mousepox (Fenner, 1982)

Control

Institutions that must receive mice, mouse tissues, or tumors from sources
other than commercial barrier facilities should have a disease surveillance
program for quarantine and testing of incoming mice and mouse tissues for
infectious agents, including ectromelia virus. This approach constitutes the
only practical way by which laboratories with a high risk of introducing
ectromelia virus can effectively avoid the periodic disastrous consequences
of mousepox outbreaks (Small and New, 1981).

In the past, accepted practice for eradicating mousepox required disposal
of mouse colonies and all infected biologic materials (e g., tumors and
sera), plus rigorous decontamination of rooms and equipment (AALAS,
1981). Cesarean derivation of infected mouse stocks was not considered an
acceptable alternative since it may not eliminate the virus, mtrauterine
infection is known to occur in mice infected during pregnancy (Fenner,
1982). More recently, it has been suggested that quarantine and cessation
of breeding may be successful in eliminating ectromelia virus (Bhatt and
Jacoby, 1987b)

Vaccination with a live virus vaccine, the IHD-T strain of vaccinia adapted
to growth in embryonated eggs, may be useful in eliminating the infection
from small, closed colonies where all offspring can be vaccinated at around
6 weeks of age (Tuffery, 1958, Trentin and Femgno, 1959, Flynn, 1963a).
Vaccination can protect mice from fatal mousepox, but does not prevent
infection or virus transmission (Wallace and Buller, 1986, Bhatt and Jacoby,
1987d) Vaccination with the EHD-T strain causes seroconversion and resultant